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®nliu:lattona of a ®raliiUtng ®riait. 

The word triad is defined in the dictionary as ‘‘a unity of 
three ” (an apt description of this particular little party). 
Now, there are particular kinds of triads:—Chemical triads, 
Hindoo triads (of gods), literary triads, musical triads, &c. 
This triad, of which the present tale runs, was a musical 
triad, and it is, therefore, sufficient to name its members as 
Primus, Tertius, and Quintus. Primus has sometimes borne 
other labels; his be-spectacled benignity has led to his being 
christened “Mr. Pickwick” by some; others, again, have 
called him “The Philosopher” from his undeniable sobriety 
and seriousness of outlook; be that as it may (and enough 
said about it), the undoubted fact of a certain primness about 
him, and also a pleasing gravity of demeanour, to say nothing 
of his advantage in age, and of his being the doyen of this 
party, entitle him to the appellation of Primus, Tertius 
derives his name from being the middle note of the chord as 
regards age, also from his sweetness and amiability (partly dis¬ 
positional and partly the result of dental difficulties); again, 
he varied very frequently from major to minor according to 
his successful or unsuccessful wooing of Morpheus. The 
youngest member of the group shall be called Quintus, not 
only as the latest born, but on account of his general bright¬ 
ness (the fifth of a chord is an element of brightness); his 
was the clarion voice (especially useful in altercations with 
French cabbies, of which more anon). 
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One more prefatorial remark about this triad^ before 
^ detailing their adventures. They had nobly stepped into the 
breach caused by the disintegration of other plans made for the 
discomfiture of the youth of South Africa, they, therefore, had 
the right to regard their journey as a mission (with an appro¬ 
priate glow of self-conscious virtue within their bosoms). 
Indeed, the stirring words and idea of Lord Macaulay s 
“Horatius” seem peculiarly applicable to them— 

“ Then out spake earnest PrimMS,' 

A jRAMnian proud was he, 

‘Lo, I will stand at thy right hand 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 

And out spake Clarion Quintus, 

A Roy. Coll, man was he, 

‘ I will abide at thy left side 

And keep the bridge with thee.’ ” 


Now to our tale. The triadic travels began with a 
departure—Waterloo to Southampton, 7.20 p.m., June 28th. 
Nothing noteworthy marked the start out except for an early 
glimpse of differing habits and temperaments—Quintus, with 
the eagerness of youth, having hastily swallowed a steak (not 
whole, of course) at Waterloo Buffet, whereas Primus quietly 
and methodically masticated home-made sandwiches at his 
leisure in the train. Southampton showed nothing worth 
recording, beyond irritation over customs examination, and 
indigestible cold beef and pickles on the “ steam packet.” 

A quick, smooth run brought Havre into view early the 
next morning. Impressions of Havre were more definite 
than varied; they may be summed up as (i) a queue of 
sweltering humanity waiting endlessly for passport examina¬ 
tion, (2) a polite little* French official in a box four feet 
square tenderly inquiring if one had any letters, bottles 
of brandy, cases of cigars, ladies’ silks and laces, motor cars, 
railway engines, or anything else upon one, (3) a shed where 
luggage had to be opened or not as might be, but all had to be 
chalked, (4) a cab ride from the docks to the train, which 
was by no means near. It was at this point that Quintus 
began to develop as a very useful member of the party, for 
his’intimate knowledge of the French language enabled him 
to make much play in combatting the Jehu’s rapacious and 
extortionate demands. Quite a lively passage of 
ensued, but finally Jehu had to depart with about a third 
of what he had originally demanded. (5) Departure of train 
at 9 o’clock. A fairly quick run brought our triad to Pans 
at I o’clock. There was a fearfully long wait while the 
luggage was unloaded from the train, but finally a cab was 
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packed with it, and a transit to the Station Quai d’Orsav 
effected. ^ 

An afternoon was spent in wandering about Paris. 
Peace had been signed the previous day, so Paris was more 
or less congratulating itself. Heaps of people were out, and 
rte gamins were having a fine time letting off crackers in the 
German guns that were littering every side of the Place de la 
Concorde. The afternoon was hot, feet and legs got weary, 
and the Parisian tea was a failure, so high hopes were enter¬ 
tained of the dinner at the Hotel Quai d’Orsay, but, alas! 
their 10 franc dinner, while excellently cooked, was woefully 
meagre, and appetite certainly grew with what it fed upon— 
anyway, it was not satisfied. 

At half-past eight our missioners left by the night train 
for Spain. Sleeping berths were unobtainable, and the train 
was so full that the general condition of things was eight 
people sitting up in each compartment—which was a crush. 
Poor Primus found himself wedged between a Monsieur and 
Madame Newly-wed and'an unattached Madame. Tertius 
and Quintus enjoyed a little more room on their side perhaps, 
with a M. and Mme* Long-wed. The journey began in the 
soft, warm glow of a beautiful sunset; but presently, as the 
air began to cool, the Gallic members of the night club 
insisted on all doors and windows being tightly closed. The 
mephitic atmosphere resulting led to feelings of drowsiness, 
and before long Madame Newly-wed reclined at an angle 
with her fair head on her spouse’s shoulder. Madame X (the 
unattached) showed a lurching tendency to adopt the same 
disposition with Primus, to the undisguised levity of Tertius 
and Quintus ; but Primus, being a modest man withal, edged 
away from her, thereby coming into close contact with the 
^burban portions of Madame Newly-wed’s corporeal entity. 
Oh, what a miserable night! In the early hours of. the 
morning a mad rush was made by our heroes to the corridor, 
were they were able to enjoy the consolations of tobacco and 
fresh air. 

Bordeaux was reached about 7 that morning, and Irun, 
on the Spanish border, about mid-day. Irun developed 
the same impressions of customs houses and officials (and 
nothing else) as Havre, except for the additional experience 
of a noble repast served in the station buffet after the 
customs ordeal. Spain, with high commercial sagacity (and 
to the infinite discredit of her moral character as a nation), 
had preserved a more or less strict neutrality through the 
war with resulting advantage to herself of great prosperity, 
comparatively speaking; and she was able to provide our 
travellers with a repast which showed a marked contrast to 
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what Paris had to offer, unlimited wine thrown in, too. Oh, 
that meal was grateful! n- 

A luxurious train left Irun at 4 p.m. for Madrid, rolling 
through the magnificent scenery of the Pyrenees, and 
reaching its destination at 7 o’clock the next morning. Here, 
again, was plenitude of food of the choicest description, and 
a fine city to boot. They have a new General Post Office 
about three times as large as Buckinglmm Palace, and more 
palatial looking into the bargain. A story goes that the 
first customer at this P.O. wanted one stamp, and he had to 
wait half-an-hour for bis change, so vast was the building, 
and so far away the cash boxes. t 1 j 

After a pleasant day spent in wandering about Madrid, 
still another night journey began at 11.30 that night. This 
also meant eight people in a compartment, but it was even 
viler than the French ride, because it was a smaller carriage, 
and one of the eight was a garlic-eating toreador ! 

An amusing incident happened before the train started. 
Two passengers fondly imagined they had annexed their seats 
by depositing parcels on them, afterwards going out for a 
drink. But not a bit of it. Two other passengers coming 
later, seeing these parcels, and ascertaining that they did not 
belong to anybody occupying the carriage at that moment, 
coolly removed them, and deposited themselves on the seats. 
And apparently they were within their rights, for the railway 
law seemed to be that to reserve your seat you must sit on 
it; but there was a fine vocal fracas when the original two 
came back. One expected nothing less than knives and 
pop-guns, but nothing of the sort materialized, and presently 
the atmosphere quietened down to normal conditions (always 
excepting the garlic smell—that hummed !) 

At 9.30, on July 2nd, the train arrived at Valencia, where 
there were more customs formalities, but of a much more 
perfunctory character than those preceding. After the 
customs examination, the train steamed over the border to 
the first Portuguese station, “ Marvao,” and there it stuck. 
A strike on the railway, the station in the hands of the 
military (represented by an under-sized sardine of a sergeant 
and three small shrimps for privates), no telegraphic com¬ 
munication with Lisbon, and no help or information whatever 
to be got from the military. This was the situation confront¬ 
ing, our travellers, and here they abode for two and a-half 
days, -sleeping in their carriage at night (they had fortunately 
shed the toreador), feeding in the restaurant car, and toiletting 
by the aid of cottage pumps. Here, again, Macaulay’s metre 

comes in handy— 

** Oh, Primus, keep on pumpin’ hard 
That so my cleansing be not marred." 
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Again— 

“Oh, Tertius work thine arm so brave, 

That I my bristly face may shave.” 

Fancy, two and a-half days at a godless wayside station, all 
the bottles of beer exhausted in twenty-four hours, nothing to 
do but sit on the station platform abusing each other, or walk 
along the hot, dusty roads prodding peripatetic beetles for fun ! 
One energetic member of the little stranded community (some 
thirty in all) walked several miles early in the proceedings to 
a village where he could telegraph to Portalegre. He was 
rewarded for his altruism, for on the second day several 
motor cars arrived and carried him- and others off to another 
railway connecting with Lisbon. The sight of these cars 
gave other members of the distressed an idea, and they 
^ncerted together to hire a huge motor char-a-banc from 
Portalegre. This duly arrived in. the afternoon of July 4th, 
and some twenty passengers fled from the scene of their 
undoing to Estremos, the point of contact with the aforesaid 
other railway. (For all one knows, that dreadful train may 
be standing in Marvao station to this day!) Our triadic 
passengers were, the only fortunate ones of the twenty to be 
able to get all their baggage off by the motor, the others had 
to leave theirs behind. Now they were in for some adven¬ 
ture, a ride of over sixty miles in an open char-a-banc, with 
their luggage insecurely fastened on the roof, so insecurely 
that a cabin trunk began to hang down by the side and oscillate 
most perilously. Here the triumvirate were not able to sit 
together, Tertius had to sit in front, and Primus immediately 
behind him, but considerable anxiety was felt about Quintus, 
who was at the back with a young and lively crowd. It 
IS impossible to say definitely what transpired there, but 
frequent bursts of hilarity gave occasion for some disquie- 
tude. ^ Too much cannot be said for the charming courtesy 
and kindness of an Englishman and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson, at Portalegre. They dispensed tea all round, and 
then packed a generous hamper of loaves, butter, cheese, 
cold omelettes, and bottles of wine for the travellers’ supper. 
This was almost prophetic on their part, for at 11.30 p.m. 
the wretched motor gave out, that is its tyres were worn to 
shreds, and all the travellers had to dismount. What a scene 
that was in that dark, noisome, and pestilential Portuguese 
vullage; only a Rembrandt could have done justice to it. All 
the villagers were clustered round (they were the noisome, 
pestilential element of it), and the scene was illuminated 
with one or two feeble carriage lamps, everbody clamouring 
and gesticulating, and the small boys indulging in ribald 
remarks and behaviour. Early in the orgy a division of 
labour became necessary for our three heroes; Primus sat 
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on the triadic luggage to ensure its not being “ pinched in 
' the dark, Quintus joined the clamorous throng to elucidate 
the “hang of things," and Tertius—well, now, what ms 
T ertius doing? Most probably he was consoling the lady 
passengers; but nothing certain can ever be known on that 
point—it was so dark, you will remember. 

A digression here must be made to award a gratetul 
meed of praise to Quintus for the generous way his linguistic 
attainments were brought in to sertff his fellow-creatures. 
All through France and Spain his French had proved mos 
valuable, and he had become the spokesman of his party to 
such an extent that he became known as “ old Esskervoo. 
He threw himself into the fray when this motor breakdown 
occurred with the same heartiness with which he engaged 
the Gallic cabby; and although his objurgations were not 
quite so effective in taming the Portuguese (they not under¬ 
standing them), he finally managed to educe some sort ot 
plan out of the chaos which was reigning, and it turned out 
that the village would supply mule carts for the rest ot the 
journey to Estremos. The time necessary to get these rnuie 
carts ready allowed of an interval in which the travellers 
could partake of that supper which was so thoughtfull^y pro¬ 
vided for them by their Portalegre hosts, and which they 
enjoyed in an upper room of the village inn. At halt-an- 
hour after midnight they started on the last twenty-three 
miles of their journey to Estremos in the mule carts allotted 
them. It were well to draw a veil over the agonies of this 
ride. Fortunately the night was fine, but open mule carts, 
minus springs, mules taking nearly seven hours to do twenty- 
three miles, roads which were worse than any farm road any 
Englishman could know (“ they did’nt have ruts,” said one 
traveller, ‘‘ they did’nt have holes, they were mints''), and the 
occupants of the carts packed so tight that they couldn t 
move, these conditions were unpleasant, to say nothing else. 
(It may be noted that this was the only part of the whole 
tour in which Tertius showed even the mildest approach to 
irascibility). However, some bad things, as well as all good 
ones, come to an end, and Estremos was reached m time to 
catch the Lisbon train ; and a very faded, jaded company it 
was that boarded that train. 

But all these troubles were flung aside and forgotten 
when Lisbon was reached in the afternoon. Oh, the Paradise 
that hotel was to our heroes after a whole week of 
ling, what a luxury the bath and the clean clothes, and what 
blissful slumber the first night in bed! Three quiet days 
were spent here, but there was no opportunity of seeing the 
surrounding country owing to the strikers. Still, there was 
consolation in the Avenida Hotel meals. 
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Lisbon was left on July 9th, by the good ship Qutlimane, 
Here another tale of woe commences. Truly, our three 
travellers had comfortable single cabins with only occasional 
cockroaches; but talk of profiteering 1 ;^go for a twenty- 
two days’ voyage, and only two square meals a day! And 
such meals! Onions, oil, or garlic pervaded every dish. 
1 oor 1 ertius had to ‘‘pass” many a dish by reason of 
his teeth or his olfactory nerves, as the case might be, and 
Quintus could never abide onions (Primus, being a philo¬ 
sopher, endured all things calmly). And matters were not 
helped by their irritating habit of serving each course 
formally to the whole dining saloon, so that if you had 
elected to pass the fish (a frequent occurrence, by the way) 
you had to twiddle your thumbs, or munch bread, or do 
something equally silly, and wait while that course was 
being consumed, and wait again until the kitchen bell 
tinkled, and there ensued a solemn procession of stewards 
bearing huge dishes of the next course (and when your turn 
came to be served the meat was usually cold). Helpful 
fellow-passengers would sometimes kindly endeavour to 
explain the mysteries of the Portuguese names to one, such 
as to say, “ Dat is motions, sare, what you call shipps’ 
feets.” One then ate one’s sheep’s trotters feeling that they 
were not altogether poisonous mysteries; but one’s gratitude 
to the fellow-passenger was largely discounted by his 
abominable manners over his portion. Indeed, the manners 
of the Latin passengers were abominable at all times and 
m all parts of the ship. And the children (oh, what heaps 
of children they do have!) were never quiet, but trying their 
utmost to excel their elders in noise and rough horseplay. 
And, worst of all to a musical triad, the pianoforte was never 
silent; it began at nine in the morning and persisted till ii 
at night, even during meal times the demoniacal children 
treated the feeders to incoherent tunes with one finger. 
Altogether that voyage was a bit of a nightmare, and even 
the ports of call—Madeira, S. Thomas Island, Loandro (a 
fine natural harbour with fine sharks), and Lobitos Bay- 
afforded only transitory relief. 

Cape Town was a welcome sight (and beautiful as ever) 
on the afternoon of Thursday, July 31st. As quicklv as possi¬ 
ble, P., T., and Q. deserted the ship, and took cab for the old 
Hotel. Here, again, the natural rapacity of 
cabbies asserted itself, the coloured boy demanding 30s. for a 
twenty minutes’ ride, then offering to take 20s., and finally 
accepting 15s. Arriving at the International Hotel was like 
^ming home, the rnanagement cordially welcoming one, old 
Bennington,^ the barman, nearly embracing one, and most 
affectionate in his enquiries after “ Mr. Bulginger.” 


And now the troubles of our triad were practically over 
—they had nothing to worry them now but the unpunctuality of 
South African trains, and the vileness of a few South African 
hotels. Having to cover the ground (as it ultimately turned 
out) usually allotted to seven examiners, they were kept 
pretty busy from August till the middle of November. 
About sixty-five centres were visited, including such historical 
and important places as Bloemfontein, Bulawayo, Durban, 
East London, Johannesburg, Port Elifftbeth, Grahamstown, 
Cape Town, Kimberley, &c.; and three to four thousand 
candidates examined, to their subsequent joy or grief as the 
case might be. 

The usual amenities of hospitality were extended to our 
travellers by the good-hearted South Africans. Tertius and 
Quintus, being young and beautiful, met with much loving 
kindness; indeed, Tertius became a regular Hobby with some 
friends (N.B.—This is a dark saying), and Quintus, who 
developed a regrettable proclivity of wandering down 
Adderley Street, lost his former nick-name, and became 
known as “ Old Addly Street (N.B.—This is another dark 
saying). As for Primus, being a philosopher, he took what¬ 
ever the gods sent him with equanimity and fortitude. 

Thus ends the tale of the travelling triad. Their reward 
came at the conclusion of their labours—“ a scrap of paper. 


Afternote. —It was suggested by a Knotty friend of the 
chronicler’s, when first he heard of these adventures, that 
they reminded him distantly of R. L. Stevenson’s “Travels 
with a Donkey.” That title was not adopted for this little 
history for fear some wit should take the opportunity to alter 
the preposition. 


Addendum.—It was very pleasant to meet an old R.A.M. 
student-—Ivy Angove—who is now married and settled near 
Cape Town, and bids fair to make a great name in South 
Africa with her playing. X* 


ISrtnhig Etrlrar&s. 

In the last century, the name of Brinley Richards was a very familiar 
one in London musical life, and, perhaps, now-a-days not sufficient honour 
is done to his memory. There is some confusion as to the year of his 
birth, Grove’s Dictionary giving it as 1817; but Dr. Mary Davies, who 
was a pupil of his, says that there is no doubt it was 1819, on November 
13th, at Carmarthen, and this is confirmed by a contemporary biographi¬ 
cal sketch, which, from internal evidence, would seem to have been 
published with the knowledge of Brinley Richards himself. Dr. Mary 
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Davies has favoured us with the following appreciation of her old 
master:— 

“ Mr. Richards was intended for the medical profession, but his love 
of music was so great that at 15 he won a prize at the Eisteddfod of 
Gwent and Dyfed, held at Cardiff, in 1834, for an arrangement of a Welsh 
air with variations. This event decided his career, and, through the kind¬ 
ness of the Duke of Newcastle, he was sent to the Royal Academy of 
Music, where he won the King’s Scholarship in 1834, gaining the 
Scholarship a second time in 1837. After working hard as a student, 
he went to Paris, and became from that time a life-long friend of Chopin. 
After his return, he became eventually a professor at the Royal 
Academy of Music. Though he owed nothing to Wales beyond his 
Welsh birth, no one proved a greater lover of his country than Brinley 
Richards. Many a Welsh musician owes him a debt of deep gratitude 
for his practical kindness. During the period of establishing a per¬ 
manent fund for the University College of Wales, at Aberystwyth, 
in 1875, Mr. Richards placed his services freely at the disposal of a 
small circle of friends, who gave a series of meetings and concerts 
mroughout Cardiganshire to plead for the cause of Welsh education. 
The local pianos were, with few exceptions, wholly unworthy of such 
a distinguished player. A vivid recollection stands out in the memory 
of one of that company, still living, when the notes of the piano 
were either dumb or hopelessly out of tune, and the pianist in a 
loud sotto voce poured out an obbligato of, early Victorian abuse 
throughout the solo. The result of the tour (in spite.of the pianos) was 
a very happy one for the fund, and produced a considerable addition to 
It. Mr. Richards’ devotion to all the institutions of his native country 
was unremitting, and he would have been a richer man in many ways 
had he not been so true a Nationalist. No one who knew him could fail 
to esteem and appreciate his fine character and kindness of heart.” 

Although undoubtedly a lover of his native country, Brinley Richards 
did not hesitate to admonish his fellow-countrymen on occasion. Speak¬ 
ing at Harlech, at the Musical Festival in 1872, he said, after paying a 
tribute to the results obtained, ” I think that, to a certain extent, some of 
our faults have arisen from a want of moral courage to point out faults. 
We cannot get on if we are continually flattering each other and every¬ 
thing we do. I am a Welshman, and I know no way better to deserve 
the respect of my fellow-countrymen than by the promotion of their 
interest m that particular branch of the art to which I have the honour 
to belong. I hope you will permit me to ask you to accept my opinion 
upon your singing. There is too much tendency to loud music, or rather 
to noise. Now, music is not noise alone. One reason why you fail in a 
musical point of view is your intense desire to do your best—you employ 
too much force. That being the case, you are apt to sing out of tune 
with total unconsciousness. Welsh men and women have good ears 

therefore you can easily improve.You will, perhaps! 

think me ungenerous in my observations to you. I feel almost like a 
man who, having been invited to a feast, and partaken of all the good 
things, finds fault with it.” 

Tv/r Welsh poet Ceiriog, the ” Burns ” of Wales', challenged 

Mr. Richards to compose music to some words he had written in celebration 
of the wedding of the Prince of Wales, and this combination became the 
most popular Welsh National Anthem for many years. Neither the poet 
nor the musician reaped much benefit from its enormous popularity. 
After the Prince’s visit to India, the publisher presented a cheque for /lOO 
to Mr. Richards as a result of the extraordinary success of the song. 

Brinley Richards died on May 2nd, 1885, and was interred at Bromn- 
ton Cemetery. ^ 
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iJtma. albout Jllitnbfira anit #tl^cra. 

Under the guiding impulse of Mr. Charlton Speer as Hon. Director, 
the Sutton District Musical Society was formed at the beginning of this 
year, with Mrs. Speer as one of the hon. secretaries. Mr. Arthur Fagge 
was secured as conductor, and the first concert took place on April 27th, 
when Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend ” was performed with great success. 

Under the conductorship of Mr. A. F. Tester, a Bach concert was 
given at Sherborne Girls’ School, on March 8th, and on April 5th the 
Sherborne School Musical Society gave its 225th^ncert, when an excel¬ 
lent programme, which included “Blest Pair of •Sirens,’’ by Parry, was 
performed under Mr. Tester’s direction. Mr. Louis Parker must surely 
be gratified that the good seed he sowed years ago should be producing 
such excellent fruit. 

Holy Trinity, Eltham, of which Mr. Arthur J. Hadrill is the organist 
and choirmaster, contains the Memorial of the 29th Division, which 
served in Gallipoli, 1915-16, and a fund is being raised towards the 
endowment of an Annual Memorial Service the anniversary of the 
day on which the Division landed in 1915. On April 25th the service 
was held. Sir Ian Hamilton and other distinguished officers being present. 

The Metropolitan Academy of Music Orchestra, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Frank Bonner, paid a visit to Southend in March, when they 
gave a successful performance of Dvorak’s “ New World’’ Symphony. 
As most of the audience were hearing this work for the first time, Mr. 
Bonner prefaced the performance with a lecturette, in which he described 
its form and main features. 

On January 14th there was a performance of Shakespeare’s “Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ at Kingston-on-Thames Memorial Hall, in 
which Miss Gladys Ramsay doubled the roles of Egeus and Quince. 
A sum of £5S was realised towards a memorial window in Kingston 
Congregational Church. 

Mr. Sydney Robjohns gave a Pupils’ Concert at the Lyceum Club 
on March 6th. 

Mr. Edward G. Croager has been appointed organist and choir¬ 
master of Christ Church, Brondesbury, N.W., and has also been elected 
President for 1920-21 of the Union of Directors of Music in Secondary 
Schools. 

The Vacation Course arranged by the Music Teachers’ Association, 
April 19th to 22nd, included the following lecturesSome Problems 
of the Aural Training and Sight Singing Class,’’ by Mr. Ernest Read; 
“Technique and Interpretation in the Choral Class,’’ by Dr. Stanley 
March ant: “The Children’s Percussion Band: Its part in Rhythmic 
Training,’’ by Miss Elsie Murray; and thoughts on the Modern Deve¬ 
lopment of the Teaching of Music,’’ by Mr. Ernest Fowles. 

Mr. Frederick Ranalow’s performance of the part of Hans Sachs 
in “ Die Meistersinger,’’ with the Beecham Opera Company, is believed 
to be the first in English for a good many years in London, if not the 
first, at Covent Garden. Mr. Ranalow was also engaged for a revival of 
“ The Beggar’s Opera,’’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on June 3rd. Later 
in the month, he also sang at the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace. 

A Students’ Musical Afternoon was held, on February 28th, at the 
Ipswich Conservatoire of Music (Principal, Mr. Alfred H. Earnshaw), 
when an address, “ Pygmalion and Galatea : The Artist and His Work,’’ 
was given by Mr. Sydney Robjohns, professor of violin at the Conserva¬ 
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toire. The performance was carried out entirely by the students. A 
Chamber Concert took place on April 27th, when Mr. Robjohns and Mr. 
B. MacCara Symons were among the performers. 

Mr. Russell Bonner has been appointed Director of Studies at the 
Metropolitan Academy of Music. 

In a recent letter written from Jamaica, Miss Beatrice M. Bayley says : 
—“I’ve come out here now to teach, and find the work most interesting. 
There are some very promising violins in the school, two girls in particu¬ 
lar, who, I think, should do well. They are all very fond of music. 
There seems to be no music in the island, no good orchestras or 
singing, and the pianos are the most wretched instruments you could 
meet anywhere. Of course, it’s a difficult climate for instruments. We 
are lucky in that we have, I suppose, the best piano in the island—a 
Stein way grand—-with a lovely tone. The life here is very different after 
that of an English school—I taught at Wycombe Abbey School for seven 
years—but I love it, and find it most interesting.’’ 

Here is a list of Madame Edith Hands’ engagements as adjudicator 
in the present year of grace :—London Musical Competition Festival, 
March 12th to 19th; Hastings Musical Festival, May 17th; Midland 
Festival, May 12th to 14th ; Kent Musical Festival, May 19th; Somerset 
Festival, May 20th to 21st; Leamington and Coventry Festival, June 
3rd to 5th ; and Blackpool Musical Festival, October 19th to 22nd. 

On March 18th, Mr. James Lockyer assisted Miss Isabel Browning at 
a Recital at Great Missenden. The programme included inter alia 
B. J. Dale’s Romance from the Suite for Viola and Piano, and 
J. B. McEwen’s “Vignettes from La Cote d’Argent.’’ 

Mr, Edwin Quaife conducted two successful performances of “II 
Trovatore’’ at the Ilford Town Hall, in March, by the Metropolitan 
Academy of Music Grand Opera Company. 

Mr. F. C. Field Hyde did some adjudicating at the Manx Festival, 
which he writes is a very interesting affair, and is the oldest Competition 
Festival in the kingdom, with the exception of Stratford. He gave a 
lecture on “ Voice Training ’’ to an audience of between 3,000 and 4,000 
people, and at the final concert the audience numbered about 6,000. 
“They are an enthusiastic lot in the Isle of Man.’’ Mr. Field Hyde is 
arranging another Holiday Course at Liverpool in August. 

Mrs. Ernest Heasman, Mr. James Lockyer, and Mr. George Swiden- 
bank were amongst the artists who performed at a Chamber Concert, on 
March 20th, in connection with the Harpenden School of Music. The 
programme included songs by Edward German, Eric Coates, and Frede¬ 
rick Keel. A Stndents’ Concert was given on March 23rd, when pupils 
of Mrs. Heasman, Mr. B. Franklin Taylor, and Mr. Lawrence Taylor 
performed. 

The April Music Student contained a report of a lecture on “ The 
Teacher’s Responsibility to the Parent,’’ delivered to the Music Teachers’ 
Association, by Mr. Ernest Fowles, on February 21st, at Morley Hall, 
and the first instalment of an article on “The Appreciation and Aural 
Training Class,’’ by Miss Elsie Murray. 

In his monthly Causerie in the Music Student, Mr. W. W. Cobbett 
writes thus :—‘ ‘ Among- much that is experimental we shall find- especial 
pleasure, I think, in the music of J. B. McEwen. Nobody can disregard 
McEwen—the ultra-moderns and the classicists alike acknowledge him. 
His music is really modern, and, at the same time, secure. A professor 
for many years at the R.A.M., McEwen has assimilated all the best 
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modern developments, grown up with them, and moulded them to his 
own uses. He is not a very young man (he is certainly over fifty), but 
^ he is recognised by the youngest musicians as an advanced writer, and so 
he holds a remarkable position amongst composers to-day. He is a 
Scotchman, and Scottish characteristics are often prominent in his 
music. It has qualities of ruggedness and melancholy which we asso¬ 
ciate with the race—also some of the reticence or reserve. He allows 
the imaginative side of his nature considerable liberty to express itself, 
but there is at times a certain severity in his manner of utterance which 
betrays his nationality. There is abundant energy and rhythmic vigour, 
and his extreme restlessness of mood in qm^ movements has been 
accounted a defect by some critics. His music is closely woven, and 
often not easy to grasp on first hearing for this reason. One is thankful 
to say he is not one of the ‘ great unplayed.’ ” 

Miss Winifred Small was the violinist at the concert given by the 
Novello Choir at the Central Hall, Westminster, on May 8th. 

H. M. King was presented with the Gold Medal of the Musicians’ 
Company, on March 23rd, by the Lord Mayor (Sir E. E. Cooper), who 
is Master of the Company this year. 

On March 11th, Miss Winifred Small gave a concert, the programme 
of which was “All British,’’ and included Mackenzie’s “Pibroch” 
Suite. 

Musical News for April 17th contained an article on “ The Royal 
Academy of Music,’’ which took the form of an interview with the 
Secretary. 

The Metropolitan Academy of Music Operatic Society gave “The 
Rose of Persia,’’ by Sullivan, on April 15th, 16th, and 17th, at Ilford. 

At the Mansion House, on May 5th, the members of the British 
Musical Society—attending the Congress held that week—were received 
by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. The vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor was moved by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

The Cathedral Festival at Lincoln was held on May 5th, Dr. G. J. 
Bennett conducting. 

The lectures and lecture lessons in connection with the Special 
Training Course for Teachers at the Academy this term were as follows 
“The Evolution of Music from Bach to the Present Day,” by Mr. 
Frederick Corder ; “ Pianoforte Teaching,” by Mr. Oscar Beringer and 
Mr. Tobias Matthay; “Aural Training,” by Mr. Stewart Macpherson; 
and “ The Art and Practice of Conducting Choirs,” by Mr. Henry 
Beauchamp. 

On April 15th, a Concert was given by Madame Edith Hands and 
the professors of the Muswell Hill Conservatoire of Music in aid of the 
the Memorial Extension at the Northern Central Hospital. 

Dr. Mary Davies gave a lecture on “ Welsh Folk Songs and Carols,” 
at King’s College, London, on May 14th. 

Madame Elsie Horne was one of the adjudicators at the London 
Competition Festival in March, and is engaged in the same capacity for 
the North London Festival. 

The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress gave a dinner at the 
Mansion House, on April 27th, “ to meet the Court of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians.” The outstanding feature of the evening was 
the presentation to the Lady Mayoress of the Freedom of the Company. 
The ceremony was performed by the Deputy Master, Mr. Hugh Wyatt, 
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who referred to the great work the Lady Mayoress had performed for the 
Red Cross. What appealed to them most, however, was Lady Cooper’s 
musical talents. The Lady Mayoress, having taken the oath, was then 
offered the right hand of fellowship of the Company, and admitted to the 
freedom. Addressing her husband as “Master” in a manner which 
evoked much laughter. Lady Cooper said that in her own time the guild 
had been revivified and invigorated. She had heard it said that the 
Musicians’ Company were poor, but that was rubbish. They might not 
possess gold cups, but they had riches which were far more valuable, 
and she knew that they had helped many a struggling artist. She 
remembered two soldiers coming to that hall—they had been fighting 
and carrying on their musical education at the same time—and the Com¬ 
pany presented them with gold watches. One of their members, hearing 
that an operatic company in South London, which was doing its best to 
give a musical education to those who could not afford to pay for it, but 
which had come to the end of its tether, gave sufficient funds to enable 
it to continue for several months. It was those qualities which made 
her proud to be a freewoman of the Company. The artists who con¬ 
tributed the programme of music were Miss Mollie Halse, Mr. Spencer 
Dyke, Mr. Edwin Quaife, Mr. James Lockyer, Miss Anne Mukle, and 
Mr. Patterson Parker, all Academicians. 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett announces that the prizes he offered for the 
“ Dance Phantasy ” Chamber Music Competition for piano and strings 
(1919) have been divided between Mr. C. Armstrong Gibbs, Dr. Cecil 
Hazlehurst, Mr. Leo Livens, and Mr. Eric Fogg,, with supplementary 
prizes to Mr. Cliffe Forrester, Mr. M. E. Marshall, and Mrs. Charles 
Lamb. 

On May 21st, at Wigmore Hall, Miss Adelaide Rind, assisted by 
Mrs. Lambert Lack, gave a recital in aid of the King’s Services Choir’s 
Vocal Therapy Fund for restoration of health through Speech, Song, 
and Correct Breathing. 

The first performance of a Valse Caprice for orchestra by Mr. 
Charlton T. Speer was given at Brighton, on May 13th, by the West 
Pier Orchestra, under Mr. Lyell-Tayler. 

The King has conferred the honour of knighthood upon Professor 
H. P. Allen, the Director of the Royal College of Music. The R.A.M. 
Club desires to add its congratulations to the many received by the new 
knight. 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham has accepted the post of organist and 
director of the choir at St. Alban’s, Holborn. 

On May 13th, 14th, and 15th the students of the Manchester School 
of Music (Principal, Mr. Albert J. Cross) gave performances of “The 
Golden Web,” a comedy opera in three acts, by F. Corder and B. C. 
Stephenson, with music by Arthur Goring Thomas. The proceeds were 
devoted to the Students’ Sustentation Fund. 

Miss Dorothea Webb gave a song recital at ^Eolian Hall on June 23. 

Congratulations to Miss Sarah Craig on her recent marriage to Mr. 
Norman Poynter. 

A new book, “ Technique and Interpretation in Violin Playing,” by 
Mr. Rowsby Woof, has lately been published by Mr. Edward Arnold. 

Mr. Frederick Moore’s pupils gave a pianoforte recital in Wigmore 
Hall, on June 18th, the result of which was a cheque for /57 6s. sent to 
Sir Arthur Pearson for St. Dunstan’s Hostel. 


The competition for the Annual Medals of the Tobias Matthay 
Pianoforte School took place on June 18th, and were awarded as follows: 
^ —Senior Silver Medal, Lily Hyams ; Extra Silver Medal (Senior), Gwen 
Braddick ; Senior Bronze Medal, Marie Nathan ;* Extra Bronze Medal 
(Senior), Mollie Huntley ; Junior Silver Medal, Dorothy Vincent; Junior 
Bronze Medal, Barbara Harris. Adjudicator, Miss Maud Rihll. 


®l«lir ©otttgs. ' 

On March 23rd there was a Social Meeting in the Duke’s Hall, when 
about 200 were present. The following was the programme :—Pianoforte, 
(a) Water Nymphs (Frank Bridge), (b) Prelude in B minor (Swinstead), 
(c) Xmas Night (Liapounoff), (d) Prelude in G (Blumenfeld), (e) Two 
Preludes in C (Collingwood), Mr. Edward S. Mitchell. Songs (a) 
Plaisir D’Amour (Martini, 1741-1816), (b) Les Roses d’Ispahan and (c) 
Les Berceaux (Faure), (d) Le Moulin (Pierne), Miss Dorothea Webb. 
Recitation, “ Volumnia’s pleading to her son Coriolanus ” (Coriolanus, 
Act V., Sc. HI.) (Shakespeare), Miss Mollie M. Halse. Pianoforte, 

(a) Three Studies from Op. 8, in F sharp minor, B, and D sharp minor, 

(b) Prelude in C from Op. 48 ; Prelude in F (Irato) from Op. 49 ; Feuillet 
d’Album, Op. 58, and (c) Poem “Vers la Flamme,’’ Op. 71 (Scriabin), 
Mr. Edward S. Mitchell. Traditional Songs, (a) “The Dove’’ 
(Welsh) (arr. by Somervell), (b) A Ballynura Ballad (Irish) (arr. by H. 
Hughes), (c) Rannoch Herding Song (Hebridean) (arr. by Kennedy 
Fraser), (d) “The Nightingale’’ and “William Hall,’’ English Folk 
Songs from the Appalachian Mountains, North America (coll, and arr. 
by C. J. Sharp), Miss Dorothea Webb. Recitation, Scene from “ As 
You Like It,’’ Act HI,, Sc. H. (Shakespeare), Miss Mollie M. Halse. 
Miss Dorothea Webb was accompanied by Miss Ella Ivimey. 


It had been intended to hold another meeting on June 26tb, but, 
owing to unforseen difficulties, it had to be postponed. Next term, there¬ 
fore, there will be two meetings. 


Branch B had a very successful dance on February 12th, at which 
over 250 were present. 


Foster, Myles B. 

“ The Promised Land,’’ for S. A. T. B. 

Horne, Elsie. 

“ June Roses,’’ Song for Contralto 
‘ ‘ Gorse and Heather, ’ ’ song for soprano 
“ A Song of Joy,” (arr. for four ladies’ voices) 
Redman, Douglas. 

Office for the Holy Communion in F 

Sowerhutts, J. A. 

“ Here a pretty baby lies,’’ four-part song 


Novello & Co. 

Boosey & Co. 
Boosey & Co. 
Curwen & Sons 

Novello & Co. 

Novello & Co. 
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®r0an Heritala. 

Cunningham, G. D., at Westbury Avenue Baptist Church (February 3rd), 
at the City Temple (March 2nd), at Brixton Independent Church 
(March 8th), at Park Chapel, Crouch End (March 24th), at 
Calfaria Chapel, Porth, South Wales (April 2nd), at Stratford 
Central Hall (April 10th), at Holy Trinity, Stroud Green (April 
17th), at Bishopsgate Institute (May 4th, 7th, and 11th) and at 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol (May 10th). 

Gostelow, Fred., at Luton Congregational Church (March 22nd). 

Speer, Charlton T., at the Parish Church, Sutton, Surrey (April 25th 
and May 23rd). 


liiatlj 0 f illr. (B. H. Httljaribia. 

It is with deep sorrow that we record the tragic death, on May 27th, of 
the son of Dr. H. W. Richards. The following account of the accident 
is taken from The Oxford Chronicle ;— 

“ Six undergraduates went out for a trip on the Cherwell, leaving 
the Ford at Magdalen Bridge at 8.30 in the evening. Two punts were 
chartered ; the first was occupied by three undergraduates, of whom the 
deceased was one ; the second by two others, and the remaining member 
of the party had a canoe. After an enjoyable time, the return journey 
was being made before 10 o’clock, when the accident occurred about 100 
yards below King’s Mill. At this point the river is overhung with trees, 
and semi-darkness prevailed. There was a splash, and Mr. Richards 
was at once missed. It is surmised that his pole had stuck in the mud 
and caused him to fall in the water. Unfortunately he did not rise to 
the surface. His companions (Mr. John F. Fleming and Mr. Martin) 
dived in the stream and made desperate attempts at rescue, but without 
success, and the body was not recovered for nearly an hour. All attempts 
to restore respiration were fruitless. 

“Mr. Richards, who was only 20 years of age, was educated at 
Clifton College and was elected to a Classical demy-ship at Magdalen in 
March, 1918, but at the end of his school time he served for some months 
with a R.E. Cadet unit. After the armistice he returned to Clifton as a 
temporary assistant master, and came into residence at Magdalen last 
October. 

“ The funeral took place at Mortimer, West End, near Reading, on 
Monday, May 31st, preceded by a service at Magdalen College. On the 
Sunday, the preacher. Rev. C. R. Carter, concluded his sermon with the 
following reference :—‘ May I add one word about the dreadful tragedy 
which has cast such a gloom over the college. To die young, at the very 
threshold of life, is always sad beyond words, and our heartfelt sympathy 
goes out to his father and mother and all who knew and loved him ; but 
to die young, with every prospect opening out of a distinguished career, 
with high hopes and promises based on school achievements; all this is 
an added pathos : sunt lacrimce rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
But have we any doubt that those high hopes and promises will be 
realised, though not in the way that we had anticipated? God will give 
him higher and nobler work in the pure light of His ineffable Presence. ’ ’’ 

The deepest sympathy of their many friends will be extended to Dr. 
and Mrs. Richards in their sad bereavement. 
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Compctittou l^cstiirals anii IJalne. 

One of the most striking features of English musical life during the last 
half century has been the enormous growth of the desire to be examined 
by some public body of greater, or sometimes less, standing. So far as 
the members of the profession are concerned, it is only natural that, like 
medical men, for example, they should seek a degree or diploma, which 
implies the possession of some fitness for the life work they have under¬ 
taken ; but where the professional man has succumbed in his thousands, 
the amateur has fallen a willing victim in his tens^f thousands. The 
success of the examinations held by the Associated*Board, as well as by 
other organizations throughout this country and in the Britains beyond 
the seas, finds a parallel in the Music Competition Festivals which, after 
a period of partial suspense during the war, are now reviving in a remark¬ 
able manner. An eloquent testimony to this is afforded by what was 
formerly known as the South and West London Musical Festival. Even 
while the war was in progress its entries showed an invincible tendency 
to increase year by year, notwithstanding that cynics were not wanting 
who proclaimed that the committee invited failure by selecting nothing 
but British music for the test pieces. Last year it was decided that the 
time had come for a forward movement, and the title was changed to the 
London Musical Competition Festival. Not without a certain amount of 
trepidation, because of expense, the Central Hall, Westminster, was 
hired for the required dates, but the event justified the venture. There 
were nearly 3,000 competitors, the entries showing an advance of about 
95 per cent, over any previous record. 

Such an astounding result gives one occasion to reflect. What is the 
reason for such eagerness to be examined, and what is likely to be the 
ultimate good to music ? In seeking an answer, we must take into con¬ 
sideration three distinct points of view, held respectively by pupils, 
teachers, and those who, for want of a better term, may be called pro¬ 
moters. All these views have a mutual influence upon one another, and 
the good to music as an art can only be secured when they prevail in just 
proportion to their importance. 

In regard to pupils, the primary success of all examinations is based 
upon the instinct for emulation and upon the desire to obtain some 
tangible proof of attainment. This is not necessarily a sign of vanity. 
It is akin to that spirit which impels children to work for a prize at 
school, and to enter for scholarships. “Work for work’s sake” is a 
motto that appeals to comparatively few, so few, indeed, that it is to be 
feared that the great majority of people look upon them, very unjustly, 
perhaps, as being prigs. However, that is the way of the world, and so 
let us pass it by. Most of us require a spur, an incentive, in order to 
develop our powers along right lines, and, therefore, teachers take advan¬ 
tage of this natural, human instinct in order to induce their pupils to 
work steadily at a class of music, which, in many cases, does not appeal 
to them in the first instance. 

It is not to be denied, of course, that it is to the teacher’s advantage 
to be able to point to the number of prizes or certificates gained by his 
pupils, nor should we condemn that out of hand. The teacher must 
live, and, according to his work, is worthy of his hire. Not even the 
most altruistic of musicians has a mind above the attractions of ;f.s.d., 
and it is perfectly legitimate to advertise for pupils in the best way pos¬ 
sible—viz., by pointing to results. At the same time, although hard 
things are sometimes said about the incompetence of teachers, it is surely 
unjust to brand a whole profession with the shortcomings of some of its 
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members. No doubt there is a vast amount of lee-way to make up in 
respect of the training of teachers, but it is only fair to recognise the 
growing desire among them to become acquainted with modern methods, 
so as to do their very best by their pupils. They find it necessary, if 
they are not to be left behind, to be up-to-date, and thus Local Exami¬ 
nations and Competition Festivals, by bringing the best candidates to the 
front, compel teachers to exert themselves to the utmost of their ability, 
in order that their pupils may be adequately prepared. These two 
factors—the desire of both pupils and teachers to distinguish themselves 
—co-operate in promoting the cultivation of better technique, and in 
fostering the appreciation of, through a more intimate acquaintance with, 
good music. 

Now, it is chiefly in this last particular that we must seek an answer 
to the question so often put, “What is the good of these Music Com¬ 
petition Festivals?’’ Those responsible for their inception and their 
management are actuated solely by the desire to promote the love of 
music among the masses of the people. Their aim is not to discover 
talent, although, of course, talent at Competition Festivals, as elsewhere, 
has a way of coming to the front. It is no exaggeration to say that 
probably not a tenth of the candidates in solo performances evince the 
possession of gifts sufficient to raise them above the common herd ; but, on 
the other hand, there is a tremendous amount of conscientious and even 
able playing and singing, which demonstrates a necessary acquaintance 
with good music. By way of parenthesis, it may be remarked that a 
great deal of the choral singing is extraordinarily fine, whether on secular 
or sacred lines, while concerted playing is also well to the fore. There a^e 
other directions in which it is endeavoured to increase musical proficiency, 
such as theory, aural training, sight reading, &c. ; but these are not so 
popular, though this fact cannot be urged to the detriment of the 

Festivals. They can but try to induce candidates to enter in these 

branches; they cannot compel them to come in. 

Looked at in the right way, it will be perceived that the aim is not 
to compete with Local Examinations—the two enterprises are run on 
different lines, though they both induce pupils to study with perse¬ 
verance and diligence—but to get at people, grown-up as well as 
children, through their instinct for emulation, and, by turning this 
into right channels, to encourage the love of real music. That some 
such endeavour is absolutely necessary is only too true. The stan¬ 
dard of popular taste in music is appallingly low in this country, 
the most terrible rubbish is consumed by people who flatter them¬ 
selves they are “ fond of music,’’ and, through sheer ignorance, good 

music is put on one side as “dry.” Musical appreciation can only 

come about through enlightenment; but this is a free country, and if 
people prefer blindness to sight, what can be done with them ? In 
the long run, the good will, of course, more than hold its own with 
the bad, but it is the initial steps that are so hard to take. Fuller know¬ 
ledge of real music inevitably leads to the love of it, a love that does not 
wane, but grows with what it feeds upon. There lies the justification of 
Musical Competition Festivals, which have been the means of bringing 
the keenest of pleasure to many, many thousands, who otherwise might 
have been content with the husks that the swine do eat. 


J. PERCY BAKER. 
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The sincerest sympathy will go out from all our hearts to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught, our President, on the sad death of his eldest 
daughter, the Crown Princess of Sweden. At the Memorial Service held 
at the Abbey, the Academy was represented by Mr. H. Entwisle Bury, 
Mr. Frederick G. Fitch, and the Principal. 

Intense sympathy will also be felt by all for Dr. H. W. Richards 
whose most promising son, Mr. G. FI. T. Richards, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, lost his life in a deplorable boating accitjil^t on the Cherwell. 

The Rt, Hon. the Lord Mayor, our Chairman, as ex officio member 
of the Council of the Royal College of Music, attended the Orchestral 
Concert at that institution, on February 13th last, when the Programme, 
by a graceful act on the part of the College authorities, was entirely 
devoted to Academy composers. The generous thought was greatly 
appreciated. The following were the items performed:—Elegy for 
Twenty-four Violins and Organ, F. Corder ; Overture, “ As you like it," 
Paul Kerby; Canadian Rhapsody (op. 67), Mackenzie; Fantasia (Third 
Concerto) for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in G minor, York Bowen, played 
by Belinda F. Heather (scholar) ; Two Madonna Songs, Morfydd Llwyn- 
Owen, sung by Ethel McLelland ; a Border Ballad for Orchestra, “ Gray 
Galloway,” J. B. McEwen. The.conductors were Sir Charles Stanford 
and Mr. Adrian C. Boult. 

Hearty congratulations are accorded to Dr. Hugh P. Allen on receiv¬ 
ing the honour of knighthood, and to our esteemed Honorary Surgeon, 
Dr. J. Dundas Grant, who has received the K.B.E. on the occasion of 
the recent Birthday Honours. 

By the will of the late Dr. Walter Stokes, the Academy has received 
a windfall in the shape of a sum of money producing an income of 
1,300 per annum, to be known as the ” Stokes Bequest.” Two full 
scholarships for baritone, in memory of Dr. Stokes’ father, to be known 
as the ” John Stokes’ Scholarships,” and two for pianists, in memory of 
his mother, to be known as the ” Elizabeth Stokes’ Scholarships,” which 
will be competed for in September), are obligatory. The will also pro¬ 
vides for further scholarships in any branch of music. The Academy 
can congratulate itself, thanks to the noble generosity of the above-men¬ 
tioned well-wisher, on this valuable addition to its already generous pro¬ 
vision for deserving students. 

The following elections have taken place:— Fellows: B. J. Dale, 
William H. Reed, and William Wallace. Associates : Jeanie Bateman, 
Gertrude Drinkwater, Ethel Robjohns, Nina Rose, Blanche Sherrard, 
Irene Thompson, Nettie Thomson, Winifred Young, Warwick Braith- 
waite, David Evans, Leo Livens, John Munday, Ainslie Murray, and 
Walter S. Vale. 

The Annual Organ Recital took place at the Duke’s Hall, on Febru¬ 
ary 2nd. The programme was as follows:—Fugue in D major, organ, 
Bach, Mr. Malcolm Boyle (Sir John Goss Scholar) ; Air, ” Jerusalem ” (Bt. 
Paul), Mendelssohn, Miss Fedora Turnbull, accompanist, Mr. Reginald 
Paul; Fantasia in F, organ, John E. West, Mr. Herman Lindars (Threl- 
fall Scholar); Song, ‘‘The Loreley,” Liszt, Miss Winifred Williams, 
accompanist. Miss Christian McGregor; Chorale in B minor, organ, 
Cesar Franck, Miss Joan S. McNeill; Song, ‘‘O Don F^atale ” (Don 
Carlos), Verdi, Miss Gladys Rolfe, accompanist, Mr. Horatio Davies; 
Adagio in E (Op. 51), violin and organ, Merkel, Mr. Cecil M. White 
(Dove Scholar) and Mr. William Veitch; Songs, ‘‘She Came to the 
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Village Church ” and ‘‘Go not, Happy Day” (Maud), Somervell, Mr. 
Patrick Carphin, accompanist. Miss Christian McGregor ; Choral Pre¬ 
lude on the ‘‘ Old 104th,” organ. Parry, Mr. Reginald Paul (Ada Lewis 
Scholar) ; Recitation, ‘‘O Coriolanus ” (Act V., Sc. IV.), Shakespeare, 
Miss Mollie M. Halse ; Fugue in B minor, organ, Bach, Miss Florence 
Cook (Maud Mary Gooch Scholar) ; Scherzoso and Passacaglia from 
Sonata in G minor, organ, Rheinberger, Mr. Ronald Chamberlain 
(Sterndale Bennett Scholar). • 

The first Chamber Concert of the term was held in the Duke’s Hall, 
on February 16th, and consisted of the following items .-—Brandenburg 
Concerto in D, Bach, Miss Cicely Hoye (pianoforte). Miss Mary Under¬ 
wood (flute). Miss Dorothy Chalmers (violin) ; Sonatine, J. B. McEwen, 
Miss Olga Mills (Ada Lewis Scholar); Song,” Santuzza’s Air ” (Cavalleria 
Rusticapa,”) Mascagni, Miss May V. Blyth; Zigeunerweisen, violin, 
Sarasate, Mr. Paul Beard (Gowland Harrison Scholar)^; Air, Variations, 
and Finale, pianoforte, Sydney Rosenbloom, Mr. Harry Isaacs (Mac- 
farren Scholar); Terzetto ” Gratias Agimus ” (“Messe Solennelle,”) 
Gounod, Miss Isobel McLaren, Mr. James Lang, and Mr. Patrick 
Carphin ; Adagio and Allegro, Schumann, Mr. Francis Bradley (horn) 
and Miss Nina North (pianoforte); Andante, Expressive and Presto 
(Sonata in G) Elgar, organ, Mr. Hugh Branwell; Songs, “Love’s 
Decree,” “When Icicles hang by the Wall,” Edward lies, Mr. John 
van Zijl; Ballade in G minor, Chopin, Miss Greta Evans; Songs, 
“ Orpheus with His Lute,” “ It was a Lover and His Lass,” Eric Coates, 
Miss Aurddolen Williams ; Adagio and Scherzo (a la Polka) from String 
Quartet in D minor. Op. 34, Dvorak, Miss Gladys Chester, Miss Muriel 
Rogers, Mr. Frederick Garrity and Mr. Orazio Fagotti. 

The programme .at the Chamber Concert in the Duke’s Hall on 
Wednesday, March 10th, consisted of the following numbers :—Branden¬ 
burg Concerto in G, Bach, The Junior Orchestra; Nocturne in B flat 
minor, Chopin, Miss Irene Hyman (Associated Board Exhibitioner) ; 
Songs, “ Caro mio ben,” “ Vivere senza di te,” Campana, Mr. James 
Tootell; Preludio and Gavotte from Sixth Sonata in E major, violin, 
Bach, Mr. Cecil White (Dove Scholar) ; Fantasia Polonaise (Chopin), 
Mr. Alan Bush; Song, “Agnus Dei,” Bizet, Miss Bessie Kerr; Allegro 
Moderato, from quartet in G (Op. 106), Dvorak, Miss Dorothy Chalmers, 
Master Jean Pougnet, Mr. Cecil White, and Mr. Frank Leonard ; Song, 
“Sombre Woods,” Lulli, Mr. David Walters; Romance et Rondo 
Elegant, violin, Wieniawski, Master Israel Schlaen (Oldham Scholar); 
Allegro ma non tanto, from quartet (Op. 18, No. 4), Beethoven, Mr' 
Harold Gilder, Miss Kathleen Reed, Miss Eileen Wright, and Mr. 
Leonard Vallange ; Song, “ Sea Wrack,” Hamilton Harty, Miss Gladys 
Morgan (Campbell Clarke Scholar); “ Triana ” (Iberia), Isaac Albeniz, 
Mr. Reginald Paul. 

The Orchestral Concert took place in Queen’s Hall, on March 23rd, 
the following being the programme :—Overture (MS.), “ As you like it,” 
Paul Kerby (Carl Rosa Scholar); Song, “The Loreley,” Liszt, Miss 
Elizabeth Mellor; Allegro Vivace and Allegro from Concerto in C minor 
(Op. 44), pianoforte, Saint-Saens, Miss Norah Blaney; Dialogue, “O 
Mother, tell us once again” (“Judith”), Parry, Miss Alice Wright, 
Masters Norman Walter and Norman Estell (of the London College for 
Choristers) ; First Movement (Allegro Moderato) from Concerto (Op. 35), 
violin, Tschaikowsky, Master Jean Pougnet (Ada Lewis Scholar) ; (a) 
Recit. and Song, “ The Cowards, how they take to heel,” Mr. Reginald 
Pickering, and (b) Duet, “Where is the lover’s rest” (“The Golden 
Web,” Goring Thomas), Miss May Blyth and Mr. Reginald Pickering; 
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Variations from Concerto in F minor (Op. 92), pianoforte, Glazounow, 
*^Miss Doris Hobson ; Song, “ Una voce poco fa ” (II Barbiere di Siviglia,) 
Rossini, Miss Olive Groves (Associated Board Exhibitioner) ; Choral 
and Variations (Op. 74), harp, Widor, Miss Nancy Morgan; Prologue 
(“ Pagliacci,”) Leoncavallo, Mr. Edward Jones; Concerto (Op. 33), 
violoncello, Saint-Saens, Miss Lily Phillips. 

The following awards have been made :— Goring Thomas Scholar¬ 
ship, Herman Lindars ; Thalherg Scholarship, Alan D. Bush ; Thomas 
Thelfall Scholarship, Derick Ashley: Parepa-Rosa Scholarship, 
Gladys M. Fisher; Sterndale Bennett Scho0‘rship, Reginald W. 
Batten; Josephine Troup Scholarship, Desiree MacEwan; Baume 
(Manx) Scholarship, Florence Annie Brittain ; Charles Oldham 
Scholarship, Israel Schlaen ; Sainton Scholarship, Morgan Lloyd. 

Competitions for Scholarships in the following branches will be held 
at Michaelmas next:—Vocal (soprano, mezzo soprano, and baritone), 
pianoforte, organ, and viola. Detailed particulars and forms of entry 
can be obtained from Mr. J. A. Creighton, Secretary. W. H. 


Ilotias. 

1. —“ The R.A.M. Club Magazine ” is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 17. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. Russell Chester, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


W. FRASER, Printer, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 








